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On the Growth of the Forestry Idea in Pennsylvania. 

By Dr. J. T. Rothrock, Secretary of the Pennsylvania Forestry 

Association ; and Member of the Pennsylvania Forestry 

Commission. 

An occasion like the present, when this Society celebrates its cen- 
tury and a half of useful activity, might also mark a fitting period for 
the State to inaugurate a change from a period of wasteful extrava- 
gance in its forests to one of jealous care for their perpetuity. We 
may, at least, record the fact, that the first serious attempt on the 
part of the Commonwealth to adopt protective forest laws dates 
from the spring of 1893. 

It is quite true that Penn had stipulated, with those whom he 
styles adventurers, in his newly acquired domain, that they should 
retain one acre in six in trees ; especially that the oak and the mul- 
berry should be preserved, the one for ships and the other for silk. 
How these healthful restrictions came to be abrogated, or set aside, 
is unknown to the writer. 

The following letter is of interest, not because it indicates any 
real forestry ideas, for it does not, but because it is so strikingly ap- 
propriate yet. 

" Passy, December 24, 1782. 

" I thank you for your ingenious paper in favor of the trees. I own I wish we 
had two rows of them in every one of our streets. The comfortable shelter they 
would afford us in walking, from our burning summer suns, and the greater cool- 
ness of our walls and pavements, would, I conceive, in the improved health of 
the inhabitants, amply compensate the loss of a house now and then by fire, if 
such should be the consequence ; but a tree is soon felled, and as axes are at hand 
in every neighborhood, may be down before the engines arrive." — Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin to John Hopkinson. 

Marshall's Arbustum, published in 1785 in Philadelphia, was not 
only a notable contribution to the forest literature of its time, but 
is now of increasing interest in view of important changes in nomen- 
clature which are pending. 

The earliest settlers on the New England coast did, here and 
there, farm out timber privileges and grant special wood rights 
under certain circumstances. It was not to be expected that they 
could at once come to consider trees as of no value. Education 
and experience both forbade this. 
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It was otherwise with* the first generation born here. In their 
eyes the forest was simply illimitable ; and without it the soil was 
of greater value than with it. Two centuries have matured the 
tree-destroying tendency into an instinct ; and in regard to the 
proper use and conservation of our forest resources, we, as a people, 
are in the position of France, for example, four centuries ago. To 
put the proposition in another form, we furnish an illustration of a 
nation lapsing into the extravagance of barbarism because of the 
abundance of our supplies, so far at least as our use of the trees is 
concerned. 

April 3, 1872, marked an era in our national forestry legislation, 
for on that date, Hon. Richard Haldeman, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced into Congress, by unanimous consent, a bill (21,971) to en- 
courage the planting of trees, and for the preservation of woods on 
the public domain. Mr. Haldeman, explaining his measure, on 
April 11, speaks of it as a " subject hitherto unattempted in legis- 
lation," by which, of course, he meant in this country. On the 
17th, he further explained that his bill was only to meet a pressing 
need, without discouraging the rapid settlement of the great West. 
It is fair to say that, considered as a whole, Mr. Haldeman's address 
on the subject has not been improved upon, to this day. April 30, 
the measure was further discussed, and was defeated by a small 
majority. The agitation, however, was not without result ; for in 
1873, tne American Association for the Advancement of Science 
urged an examination into the subject. The President made the 
recommendation the basis of a special message, out of which grew 
"a bill for the appointment of a commission for inquiry into the 
destruction of forests and into the measures necessary for the pre- 
servation of timber." March 1 7, Mr. Dunnell, from the Committee 
on Public Lands, submitted a report upon the cultivation of timber 
and the preservation of forests. It is a matter of some pride that a 
Pennsylvanian, a member of this Society, was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, which reported favorably upon the request 
for a commission of inquiry ; and he was largely instrumental in 
aiding the passage of the bill, authorizing it, through the lower 
House. I refer to the Honorable Washington Townsend, of West 
Chester. The years 1877, 1878, 1879 and 1882, witnessed the 
publication by the late F. B. Hough of his reports upon forestry, 
through the Department of Agriculture in Washington. With all 
their defects they are to this day landmarks in our forest literature. 
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With these preliminary statements, we may now turn to our im- 
mediate subject, The Growth of the Forestry Idea in Pennsylvania. 

In 1877, the State Board of Agriculture began an active advocacy 
of forest restoration in this State ; no less than five papers dealing 
with the different aspects of the problem were printed in its report 
for that year. In 1878, there were two brief papers. The current 
was started, and from that time on to the present, each year has 
witnessed a more or less extended presentation of the subject in the 
agricultural reports of Pennsylvania. 

Among the contributors are Prof. Meehan, Josiah Hoopes, Frank- 
lin B. Hough, Thomas J. Edge, Prof. William A. Buckhout, Dr. John 
P. Edge, Dr. W. S. Roland, and the writer. The report of Dr. Roland 
is, up to this time, the most painstaking and satisfactory that has been 
produced on the trees of Pennsylvania. It serves, however, to illus- 
trate how much the State is in need of a full, reliable report bear- 
ing on every aspect of the subject. Nothing better than the report 
of Dr. Roland could have been produced at the time and under the 
circumstances. In 1885, the Senate resolved and the House con- 
curred in a resolution requesting the Governor to appoint one day 
each year as " Arbor Day." This resolution received the Gover- 
nor's signature : but for some reason, a similar resolution was 
passed at the next session of the Legislature, 1887, which resolution, 
however, originated this time in the House. What the ultimate 
outcome of the day may be here, it is impossible to predict ; though 
the promise is not encouraging. It was natural enough that Arbor 
day should have been eagerly adopted in treeless States. The case 
is wholly different in a Commonwealth ranking as the second 
lumber-producing State in the Union. There was not only indif- 
ference, but actual hostility, in some quarters, to any agitation of 
the forestry problem. Until within a brief period even the lumber- 
men recognized neither utility nor sense in it. 

The year 1877, however, produced another active force in mould- 
ing public opinion in favor of forest conservation and restoration. 
The legacy of F. Andre Michaux (commonly here called The 
Younger Michaux), a member of this Society, became available as 
a fund which could be legitimately devoted to the support of a 
course of forestry lectures. 

It would be clearly improper to fail to record the fact that the 
earliest funds available in this country for instruction in a science 
which every other civilized government had come to recognize as 
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worthy of State support reached us as a legacy from a foreign 
savant. 

Michaux had traveled extensively in this country, alone and also 
in company with his father. While he recognized the crude condi- 
tion of much of what he saw, indeed of what we were proud, and 
criticised it freely, he, nevertheless, retained a feeling of respect 
and affection for the young Republic where he was hospitably re- 
ceived and of which he evidently entertained great hopes. 

His will provided that, after the death of his wife, his property 
should be divided between the Agricultural Society of Massachu- 
setts and the American Philosophical Society of Philadelphia. It 
was specified that the money so received was to be utilized in the 
interest of agriculture and forestry. 

It also befits the time that the part taken by another member of 
this Society in the institution of the Michaux lectures should be re- 
corded. 

It was to the late Eli K. Price that the idea of commemorating 
Michaux, the testator, in this manner seems first to have occurred. 
He was not led from the plain conditions of the bequest into any 
illusions which the will neither contemplated nor allowed. The 
money was clearly devoted to the most practical of sciences, and it 
is creditable to this Society that it has been conscientiously so ex- 
pended. 

We may fairly measure the value of the work done in moulding 
public sentiment into healthy form, when it is remembered that it 
was in these Michaux lectures the following points were first sug- 
gested as representing a healthful public policy for Pennsylvania. 

i. That the individual forest owner is under moral obligations 
not to recklessly despoil the State by waste of timber resources ; and 
that it is equally the duty of the State to see that he does not impair 
the future prosperity of the Commonwealth by any willful extrava- 
gance. This follows from the simple proposition that the first duty 
of a State is to provide for its own perpetuity. It is for this reason 
that we submit to legal control ; for without perpetuity the strong 
inducement to thrift, in the interest of our children, is lacking. 

2. That so long as any owner of timber land allowed his timber 
to stand, he receiving no benefit therefrom, he was entitled to an 
exemption from taxes because the chief value of trees under such 
conditions was to hoard water for a community at a distant point. 
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In other words, the owner paid the taxes, and another party received 
the benefit. 

3. That it would be a wise policy for the State to pay the taxes 
on poor water sheds from which the timber has been removed 
(when these were sold by the sheriff), and then either hold them 
itself, as permanent forest preserves, or to turn them over to the 
counties, under certain restrictions, as a sort of communal property 
to be kept in timber, allowing only removal of that which is 
matured. 

4. That whilst it is true that trees are more important to the 
State than to the individual land owner, it would be "un-Ameri- 
can " to deprive him even under this pressure of the right to do as 
he wishes with his own ; but that it is in order for the land owner 
to ask what aid does the State propose to offer in production and 
protection of the trees which are of such vast importance to it ? 

Mr. Price may well have been called a seer. His vision has 
since often proved to have been prophetic. His relation to the 
great questions of the day was so close that no history of Pennsyl- 
vania can well be written without reference to his name, and it is 
but justice to say, that he was about the year 1877, the most active 
and powerful friend of forestry in the State. His memory extended 
back clearly for three-fourths of a century. He could recognize the 
extremity to which we were coming. Vast areas of timber had been 
removed and the ground rendered unproductive to the Common- 
wealth. Of all this he was an eye-witness. It is therefore not 
strange that he became so positive in his views. 

The times were ripe for this new movement. The general Govern- 
ment, though its measures were but half-hearted, had given an im- 
petus to the States. Especially were the Western ones concerned 
in forestry. Their mechanical and agricultural industries clearly 
must languish but for the timber ; and the water which the wood- 
lands retained. In most instances it was quite clear that there was 
not enough for immediate wants ; and the question naturally arose 
as to the future. 

It is doubtful whether any of the Eastern States has been more 
active in bringing about the forestry revival than Pennsylvania. 
Certainly none had larger interests at stake. The census statistics 
for 1880 showed that in point of lumber production it stood second ; 
and common observation also revealed the fact that this did not 
suffice for her own wants, because she imported more than she 
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exported. Her output for that year reached enormous proportions, 
and aggregated 1,733,844,000 feet, board measure. The total 
value of all her forest products, for the same period, was $22, 45 7, 359, 
and the wages paid amounted to $2,918,459. 

In the year 1886, some public-spirited ladies in Philadelphia 
took active measures for the formation of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association. There was but little general interest in the new 
organization, and as it offered little else than a prolonged struggle 
with public opinion its active workers were few. They were, how- 
ever, thoroughly loyal. In spite of neglect, and often of ridicule, 
the work went quietly on. A modest little journal under title of 
Forest Leaves was published, with occasional illustrations. It should 
here be noted that but for the zealous volunteer services of Mr. 
John Birkenbine, as editor, this missionary sheet could not have 
been continued. Through the liberality of a few members, it was 
largely circulated, almost regardless of the recipient's relation to 
the subscription list. Though it was quite clear that the intelli- 
gence of the community was crystallizing in regard to the forestry 
idea, the fact had not impressed itself upon the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature even as late as the session of 1889, for a bill " to establish a, 
forest commission and to define its powers and duties, and for the 
preservation of forest and timber lands " was buried beneath the 
negative recommendation of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
lower House ; notwithstanding the fact that the services of the 
commission involved no other expense than the actual outlay of the 
members when on duty. It is worth while to record these facts be- 
cause they illustrate how very near one may be to victory of a prin- 
ciple (as that of 1893), when in the very face of defeat. 

Certain concessions had already been made by our Legislature ; 
for example, that of 1879 authorized a remission of taxes for tree 
planting by the roadside, and it protected the same when planted. 
It also enacted a law against" those who " wantonly and willfully 
kindle any fire on the land of another;" if that fire results in any 
damage. 

The session of 1885 enacted that sales of land made for arrearages 
of taxes were to be deemed valid, whether said lands were seated 
or unseated at time of sale. The session of 1887 amended this, 
so as to allow the owner two years in which to redeem his lands. 
It was also enacted in 1885 that lands were not to be sold and sales 

PROC. AMER. PHILOB. 80C. XXXII. 143. 2 Q. PRINTED MAT 23, 1894. 
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were not to be valid, if at time of assessment there was sufficient 
personal property on said lands to pay taxes. These sales mostly 
related to poor timber land. 

In 1887, an act was passed for encouragement of forest culture 
and provided penalties for the injury and destruction of forests. 
This was amended in session of 1891, and now stands thus on the 
Statute Book: 

An Act 

For the encouragement of forest culture, and providing penalties for the injury and 
destruction of forests. 

Section i. Be it enacted, etc., That in consideration of the public benefit to 
be derived from the planting and cultivation of forest or timber trees, the owner 
or owners of any land in this Commonwealth planted with forest or timber 
trees in number not less than twelve hundred to the acre, shall, on making due 
proof thereof, be entitled to receive annually from the commissioners of their 
respective counties, during the period that the said trees are maintained in sound 
condition upon the said land, the following sums of money : 

For a period of ten years after the land has been so planted, a sum equal to 
ninety per centum of all the taxes annually assessed and paid upon the said land, 
or so much of the said ninety per centum as shall not exceed the sum of forty-five 
cents per acre ; 

For a second period of ten years, a sum equal to eighty per centum of the said 
taxes, or so much of the said eighty per centum as shall not exceed the sum of 
forty cents per acre ; 

For a third and final period of ten years a sum equal to fifty per centum of the 
said taxes, or so much of the said fifty per centum as shall not exceed the sum of 
twenty-five cents per acre ; 

Provided, That it shall be lawful for the owner or owners of the said land, after 
the same has been so planted for at least ten years, to thin out and reduce the 
number of trees growing thereon to not less than six hundred to the acre, so long 
as no portion of the said lands shall be absolutely cleared of the said trees ; 

And provided also, That the benefits of this act shall not be extended to 
nurserymen or others growing trees for sale for future planting. 

Sec 2. The owner or owners of forest or timber land in this Commonwealth, 
which has been so cleared of merchantable timber, who shall, within one year after 
the said land has been so cleared, have given notice to the commissioners of their 
respective counties that the said land is to be maintained in timber, and who 
shall maintain upon the said land young forest or timber trees in sound condition, 
in number at least twelve hundred to the acre, shall, on making due proof thereof, 
be entitled to receive annually from the commissioners of their respective counties 
the sums of money mentioned in the first section of this act : Provided, That the 
first period of ten years shall be counted from the time that the said land has been 
cleared of merchantable timber, and that, after the said first period of ten years, 
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the number of trees upon the said land may be reduced as in the said first section 
is provided. 

Sec. 3. Any person or persons who shall willfully or carelessly cut bark from 
or otherwise cut, burn or injure any tree, plant, shrub or sprout planted, growing 
or being on any land in this Commonwealth, without the consent of the owner or 
owners thereof first had and obtained, or who without such consent, shall kindle, 
or cause to be kindled, a fire on any forest or timber land in this Commonwealth, 
or who shall carry into or over any forest or timber land any lighted candle, lamp 
or torch, or other fire, without having the same secured in a lantern or other 
closed vessel, or who shall discharge or set off fireworks of any kind on* said land 
or among the trees thereon, or who shall willfully or carelessly burn or fire upon his 
or their own land, or that of others, any tree, brush, stubble or other combustible 
material whereby fire shall be communicated to the leaves, brash or timber upon 
any forest or timber lands belonging to other parties, shall be subject to a penalty 
not exceeding one hundred dollars for each offense committed, with costs of suit ; 
Provided, That if the defendant or defendants neglect or refuse to pay at once 
the penalty imposed and costs, or shall not enter sufficient bail for the payment of 
the same within ten days, he or they shall be committed to the common jail of 
said county for a period of not less than one day for each dollar of the penalty im- 
posed ; And provided, When the penalty imposed is above five dollars, the 
defendant or defendants may enter into a recognizance, with good security, to 
answer said complaint on a charge of misdemeanor, before the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of the peace of the county in which the offense is committed, which 
court, on conviction of the defendant or defendants of the offense so charged, and 
failure to pay the penalty imposed by this Act, with costs, shall commit said de- 
fendant or defendants to the common jail of the county for a period of not less 
than one day for each dollar of penalty imposed. 

Sec. 4. Any justice of the peace or alderman, upon information or complaint 
made before him by the affidavit of one or more persons of the violation of this 
act, by any person or persons, shall issue his warrant, to any constable or police 
officer, to cause such person or persons to be arrested and brought before the said 
justice of the peace or alderman, who shall hear and determine the guilt or inno- 
cence of the person or persons so charged, who, if convicted of the said offense, 
shall be sentenced to pay the penalty aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. The commissioners of each county shall, within one month after the 
passage of this act, cause the same to be published, one or more times, in one 
newspaper of general circulation in their respective counties. 

It should be said that the Legislature of 1889, though it killed in 
Committee the bill for the act to establish a Forest Commission, 
did have the grace to remunerate those who had drawn the bill for 
the time and labor bestowed upon the work. The Legislature of 
1891 actually went so far as to pay the expenses of the delegates ap- 
pointed by Governor Beaver to the meeting of the American 
Forestry Congress which held its session in Philadelphia. In the 
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same year an act was passed which provided " for recovery of 
damages to trees along public highways, by telegraph, telephone 
and electric light companies." This, however, can hardly be said 
to have affirmed any new principle. At most, it rendered the 
general law a little more specific. 

December 12, 1892, Prof. J. T. Rothrock was engaged to devote 
his whole time to the interests of the Association. 

In January, 1893, the Hon. D. Smith Talbot, of Chester county, 
introduced a measure for the Pennsylvania Forestry Association into 
the Legislature. " It was entitled An Act Relative to a Forestry Com- 
mission and Providing for the Expenses Thereof." The measure as 
it finally passed, is inserted here in full, as it enjoys the distinction 
of being the first act passed which recognized that forests were of 
enough importance to the State to be looked after, even if the over- 
sight must be paid for. It is clearly then a boundary line between 
old and new methods.* 

Section i. Beit enacted, etc., That the Governor be authorized to appoint two 
persons as a Commission, one of whom is to be a competent engineer, one a 
botanist, practically acquainted with the forest trees of the Commonwealth, whose 
duty it shall be to examine and report upon the conditions of the slopes and sum- 
mits of the important watersheds of the State, for the purpose of determining how 
far the presence or absence of the forest cover may be influential in producing 
high and low water stages in the various river basins ; and to report how much 
timber remains standing of such kinds as have special commercial value, how 
much there is of each kind ; as well, also, as to indicate the part or parts of the 
State where each grows naturally, and what measures, if any, are being taken to 
secure a supply of timber for the future. It shall, further, be the duty of said 
Commission to suggest such measures in this connection as have been found of 
practical service elsewhere in maintaining a proper timber supply, and to ascertain, 
as nearly as is practicable, what proportion of the State, not now recognized as 
mineral land, is unfit for remunerative agriculture, and could with advantage be 
devoted to the growth of trees. 

Sec. 2. The said Commission shall also ascertain what wild lands, if any, now 
belong to the Commonwealth ; their extent, character and location, and report the 
same, together with a statement of what part, or parts of such lands would be 
suitable for a State Forest Reserve ; and further, should the lands belonging to 
the Commonwealth be insufficient for such purpose, then to ascertain and report 
what other suitable lands there may be within the State, their extent, character 

* This Act was approved by Governor Pattison on the 23d day of May ; and on June 8, 
lie further complied with Its provlsi ons by appointing Dr. J. T. Rothrock the botanist 
member and Col. A. Harvey Tyson the engineer member of the Commission. The statis- 
tician appointed under the Act was Mr. Frysinger Evans. Col. Tyson was soon suc- 
ceeded by Mr. William F. Shunk ; and Mr. Evans by Mr. Percy McClellan. 
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and value. The final report of the said Commission shall be presented to the 
Legislature not later than March 15, 1895. 

Sec. 3. The said Commission shall have power to appoint one competent per- 
son to act as statistician, whose duties shall be to compile the statistics collected 
by said Commission, under their direction and supervision, whose salary shall be 
one thousand dollars per annum, with necessary expenses, to be paid in the same 
manner as is hereinafter provided for the payment of the Forestry Commission. 

Sec. 4. The Commissioners appointed hereunder shall be entitled to receive by 
quarterly payments a compensation as follows : The Engineer, twenty-five hundred 
dollars ($2500) per annum ; the Botanist, twenty-five hundred dollars ($2500) 
per annum, with necessary expenses for each ; and the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars ($20,000), or so much as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated out 
of any money in the treasury, not otherwise appropriated, to be paid by warrant 
drawn by the Auditor-General. 

It should be added that the chief executive officers of the Com- 
monwealth had already recognized the magnitude of the forestry 
problem. Governors Hartranft, Beaver and Pattison had made 
urgent allusions to it, in their messages. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the forestry idea in Pennsylvania. 
There remains yet to be given an outline of the conditions existing 
when a change in public policy seems to be assured for the near 
future. 

The area of Pennsylvania may be stated in round numbers at 
46,000 square miles. Of this we may say approximately 64 per 
cent, is in farms ; or under some general oversight, not usually 
accorded to forests in this country. That is to say, that in a little 
more than two and a half centuries of civilized occupation, we have 
swept off about two-thirds of the forest area of the State. When 
first settled almost its entire area was densely wooded. In doing 
so we have reached a point where importation of lumber ex- 
ceeds exportation. Nor is this all. We have practically extermi- 
nated the Wild Black Cherry (Prunus serotina Ehrh.), the Black 
Walnut (Juglans nigra. L.), and two of our most valuable Hickories 
{Carya alba Nutt. and Carya porcina Nutt.) have ceased to be 
abundant enough for our own special industries. Hemlock (Tsuga 
Canadensis Carr.) is superseding White Pine (Pinus strobus L.) be- 
cause the latter is becoming poor in quality, or high in price ; in 
fact the better qualities of earlier days are no longer to be had ex- 
cept at exorbitant rates. Within five years, extensive Hemlock 
forests have been cut solely for the bark, the trunks being allowed 
to remain and rot unutilized, just where they fell. It may be pos- 
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sible that this wasteful lumbering still exists ; though it must be 
uncommon. 

As late as 1892 the farmer was obliged by the fence law of 1700 
to fence out his neighbor's cattle from his fields. Thus each indi- 
vidual stood in a condition of armed neutrality with his com- 
munity. The special bearing of the fact, however, lies in this, that 
to maintain this fence law, which was a relic of barbarism, we were 
wasting, in the State of Pennsylvania enough of valuable timber to 
have made a five-rail fence around the globe thirteen times. In 
other words, there were standing in our State in the year 1893 about 
325,000 miles of fences. Nothing more wasteful than this in rela- 
tion to our timber resource is known to have existed since the 
pioneer period, when the settler was driven to roll his logs into piles 
and burn them. It is hardly creditable to the law-making intelli- 
gence of the State that a law so false in principle, as this, was al- 
lowed to stand unrepealed upon our statute books for one hundred 
and ninety-two years. 

Forest fires are allowed to rage during the drier period of each 
year, until competent authority has placed the average annual loss 
of forest property in the State at the enormous sum of between two 
and three millions of dollars. In fact, under certain conditions, 
frequently existing, no insurance company will assume risks on such 
property. Worst of all, the public mind accepts, too often, this 
state of affairs as inevitable. 

In the spring of 1893, there existed in Pennsylvania but one arti- 
ficially planted forest, which was conducted on business principles 
and with a prospect of financial return for the capital invested. 

The forestry movement indicates a reform in other directions than 
appears on the surface. It is a recognition of the broad fact that 
we as a young people have been wasteful in the use of all our re- 
sources; but that now we are coming under the inexorable laws of 
economy which govern older nations. The altered conditions will 
probably be none the more pleasant because enforced. 

To-day we celebrate an anniversary of our Society, and it would 
appear to be a fitting occasion for a statement of facts concerning 
the forest regime which is passing away before a new and better one. 
Especially is this so when it is remembered how conspicuous a part 
the Society has taken in bringing the change about. 



